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“Woutp MICHIGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AND 
AN HONORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCHLESS 
CONFEDERACY OF STATES—WOULD SHE KEEP PACE 
WITH THE RAPID MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT AND 
OF MIND—WOULD SHE EXERT HER JUST SHARE OF 
INFLUENCE IN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF THE NaA- 
TION—LET HER STRETCH EVERY NERVE, AND PLY 
EVERY MEANS TO MOVE FORWARD THE GLORIOUS 
WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LET PERSEVERENCE BE 
WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER CAPITOL, AND 
LET THIS BE THE WATCHWORD OF HER PEOPLE, 
TILL EVERY CHILDIN THE STATE SHALL BECOME 
THOROUGHLY EDUCATED, AND FITTED TO FULFIL 
HIS DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS COUNTRY AND HIS 
Gop. THE OBJECT IS HIGH, THE INDUCEMENTS 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ABOVE ALL PRICE.” 


Report of Sup. Public Instructvon. 








THE JOURNAL. 

The February No. closed the Ist volume of this 
publication. Though the success of the Journal has 
not been as great as might have been anticipated, yet 
we hope it has been the means of doing some good to 
the cause in which itis engaged. Adverse circum- 
stances, connected with political and commercial af- 
fairs, have prevented the people of our state from pay- 
ing that attention tothe subject of education, which 
otherwise they would have done. Amidst so much 
that hos tended to embarrass and distract the minds of 


men, We cannot complain, if they have turned their | 


attention to selfish and private considerations. The 
state of things has made it necessary. Itis to be ho- 
ped however, that our state may ere long recover 
from its embarrassments, and may soon be steadily 
moving on to wealth and power. That clouds may 
hover over our political prosperity for some time to 
come, is not impossible, nay, even it is probable. But 
while every due attention is paid to their varied aspects 
it must be remembered that there are still higher duties 
that men owe totheir commoncountry. It becomes 
them to look, not solely at the present,but to the future, 
and see by what means the blessings of liberty and un- 
ion may best be preserved. Ifit shall be found that our 
safety,and the safety ofour country and its institutions, 
consists, more than all else, in a right system of gene- 
ral education—consists in spreading far and wide the 
means of knowledge and virtue—all the exertions pos- 
sible, under existing circumstances, should be made to 
advance every laudable scheme for the promotion of 
these objects. 


TO PURCHASERS OF UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL LANDS. 

It is important to recollect that by an act, approved 
March 4, 1839, extending the time of payment, the 
time limited, for receiving the interest which became 
due in December last, is extended to the first of May 
next, when tlie law ceases totake effect; and all lands 
not paid for on or before that time, will be forfeited. 
All purchasers, who pay the interest onthe Ist of May 
next, which was due on the Ist of December last, will 
have no further payments to make, untilthe Ist day 
of December next. 





AND 





&> We are under obligations to the Hon. Isaac E. 
Crary, for public documents 


RESPUBLICA, ET PERMANEBIT. 


Nomper L 
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states, by 
O. S. Leavitt—Cincinnati.” 


the systems of other 


We have been favored withthe perusal of a pamph- 
| let bearing the above title, the anthor of which, ac- 
cording to his own account, “left the medics! profes- 
sion several years ago, and engaged with enthusiasm 
in the promotion of popular education.” ‘Tired of “feel- 
ing men’s pulses, gazing in their eyes, and with no 
face as ’twere outfacing them—this man forsooth takes 
on him as a conjurer,” in the cause of education !— 
“It may perhaps be necessary ‘for me,” says the wri- 
‘er, “to answer a question which very naturally would 
| arise in the mind of the reader, viz: “What right has 
| this individual to speak with such confidence upon a 
| subject of this kind?” Every man has a right to state 
his opinions with confidence, but to do so, there is no 

necessity of detailing supposed grievances. This 
| adds nothing to the matter of argument, but when join- 
| ed to personal abuse, tends to throw a shade of dis- 

credit over the motives of the writer. ‘His only de- 
| sire,” says this “Dr. Pinch,” “was the elevation, gen- 
| erally of the condition of common schools.” ‘To do 
| this, he thinks it essential, it seems, to demolish all pre- 
sent systems, besides two Superintendents of Public 
Instruction. The systems now in operation here and 
in Ohio, he thinks he hes steamed to death, and with 
“great enthusiasm,” goes on to propose another, the 
| nature of which has no adaptation whatever to the 
circumstances and condition of our own state, nor as 

far as we know, to any other. Inthe formation of a 





which it is designed, is a matter of the very first con- 
sideration. The author of this pamphlet overlooks 
this fact, or did not think of it. To attempt a review 
of this pamphlet, and shew its errors would consume 
more time and paper than we choose to bestow upon 
it. When, however, we conceive that any danger is 
likely to arise from the promulgation of the author's 
plan, we shall interpose. To be sure the Dr. has sent 
his erudite production to the members of our legisla- 
ture, and probably to those of Ohio, but they cannot 
fail to see that it is not “adapted to their latitude.” 

The personalities indulged in, in this pamphlet, are 
by no means creditable to the author. The Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction of this state and of Ohio 
are men of known abilities and are highly esteemed, 
as faithful public officers. Such puny attacks will 
call no notice from them. As well as regular prac- 
titioners in medicine, they expect to be assailed by 
quacks in their profession. Should it be the case, that 
the Dr. has proved himself an annoyance in this way 
hitherto, he may rest assured, however loud his pre- 
tensions, the public will not follow his prescriptions in 
either of the professions in which he has engaged. 

Had this man rested content with stating his bare 
opinion in reference to the great cause of education, 
we should have been silent. Lest those, however, 
who do not know the ‘:facts in the case,” should be 
misled, we make a few remarks upon some of the au- 
thor’s statements, He says: 

While engaged in Detroit, in the winter of 1835—6 
if forming a ow forthe advancement of popular 


instruction in Michigan, I was first ma’2 acquamted 
| with the fact, that by her constitution t1ere was to be 


| a + or egens of public instruction, anu was reques- 
ted by the proper authority to accept the appoint- 








.ystem of education, the condition oi the state or coun- 
try, in reference to its population and resources, for | 


ment. Previous to this, however, I accepted am in- 
Vitation to give an address at the capitol; und soon had 
the satisfaction to find that the principles here presented 
met with almost a unanimous acceptance with the 
legislature, and the citizens. I was repeatedly as- 
sured by Gov. Mason that the legislature had settled 
down upon me for the office, and that Icould go on 
and consider myself “2s having the appointment.”— 
With these assurances and a knowledge of the fact 
that a majority of both houses had signed a petition to 
him’ that I be nominated to the onice,I sat out ona 
tour, to prepare myself fully with facts and good au- 
thority, toaid in the establishment of*a system of 
public instruction, worthy of support.” While on 
this tour, I learned the appointment of Rev. John D. 
I ierce, of Marshall. I have only to inform the reader 
that my defeat was not because my educational plans 
were not pleasing to the executive nor legislature, 
but that a western man might aid a newly organized 
party in their efforts to remove the Capitol from De- 
tro, aided, by a party I refused to join, who deter- 
mined to go “dead set” — all the school laws 
that might béevenacted, u the Bible and Religion 
were introduced into the schools, by law, as regular 
studies. i. 

That the writer of these remarks was ever request- 
ed by the properauthority to accept the appointment 
of Superintendent we have the best reason to doubt. 
That “prévious to this” he accepted an. invitation to 
give an address at the Capitol, is true as far as we 
know. We had not the good fortune to be present on 
the occasion, but so far as the facts in the case can-be 
ascertained, the Doctor immediately thereafter, in the 
estimation of those who beard him, steed like Dromeo 
before his master— 

Masrer—‘‘Thou art sensisLe in xoTuine but blows ; 

and so is an ass.” 


Dromco—lI am an ass indeed. You may prove it by 
my long ears.” 


"She “Ductor”’ further informs the reader of the rea- 
son of his defeat, as he is pleased to term it. It was, 
“that a western man might aid a newly organized par- 
ty in their efforts to remove the Capitol from Detroit, 
aided by a party that I refused to join, who determined 
to go “dead sei” against all the school laws that might 
be enacted, unless the Bible and religion were intro- 
duced into the schools by law, as regular studies.” — 
It was for no such reason, that this man lost the ap- 
pointment,for he never was thought of for Superintend- 
ent, though he offered himself as a candidate. So far 
as his refusal to join a party who went “dead set” for 
the Bible and Religion, is concerned, it does him no 
particular credit to state the fact. We commend him 
to a patient perusal of the former and a firm adher- 
ence to the principles of the latter; and if hereafter, he 
should solicit another office of public trust, we recom- 
mend to him to shew no disrespect to either. 

Again, he says—- 

I entertain no bitterness towards any one named in 
the work. Mr. Pierce I have never seen, and it is 
only with his public proceedings that I have any 
thing to de. Towards Gov. Mason I shall ever have 
the warmest regard, as, by his own assurances and 
other testimony, I am satisfied that he did what he 
could te have one appointed without reference to par- 
ty or personal favor, to that responsible trust, on ac- 
count only of his being, as he often said; “better qual- 
ified than any man in the state.” It was only in obe- 
dience to the majerity of both houses that he nomina- 
teda man “against his wishes and intentions,’ who 
was not qualified to perform, at least, the one most 
important duty of reporting a sehool system to the le- 
gislature. 


He “entertains no bitterness towards any one named 
in the work”! A likely story! the amiable Doctor 
fancies he manifests a sweet disp osition, doubtless, but 
he has a “queer way of showing it.” He entertains 
no bitterness, not a jot ! Yet he endeavors to convince 
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he public, by statements, that the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of this state was appointed a- 
gainst the “wishes and intentions of the Governor,” 
and that he was not qualified to perform at least. the 
one important duty of reporting a school system to the 
Legislature; and meanly insinuates that the Superin- 
tendent of Ohio does not actually know enough to car- 
ry out his own principles!” — It is clear, perfectly so, 
that the Doctor's “only object was the elevation gen- 
erally of the condition of common schools, and the im- 
provement of teachers”! ! The Doctor has been so 
used to administering drugs, probaly,that his “nice per- 
eeptions” do not indicate the presence uf “the quality” 
s0 clearly as it is perceived by others. 

We do not intend to persecute this author into no- 
tice in this state—Shakespeare once persecuted one of 
the same craft into notice, and he has ever since been 
fameus;—we shall therefore dismiss him after barely 
alluding to a single statement in reference ‘to our 
school system. He says we have seen it tried and in 
a letter to him, a distinguished citizen of Michigan 
says—“It is a total failure.” This is not the truth, nor 
has it the semblance of truth. Let facts testify. That 
a distinguished citizen of Michigan might have said so, 
is net impossible; but “distinguished citizens” are of- 
tentimes the very persons most interested not to tell 
the truth, and are not always above suspicion as to 
their motives. There is but one way to reconcile the 
assertion with the facts. The author of these strict- 
ures himself is evidently governed by a malicious jeal- 
ousy of disposition. Chagrined and mortified at not 


TROUBLES OF A SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

It is unfortunate for individuals, who live in the same 
school district, that they can not make up their minds 
to agree in any given plan for promoting the welfare 
of that district. We know of many schools that have 
been utterly destroyed by contentious wrangling a- 
mong those whose duty itis to raise and preserve the 
character and reputation of the school, and set better 
examples to the rising generation. There are frequent- 
ly those,in every school district, who are not backward 
to excite commotion, in consequence of selfish rea- 
sons and dislikes. A habit, fatal to all order and qui- 
et, prevails among some parents of listening to whin- 








ing tales of children, in reference to the strictness of 
the school master’s government. Not unfrequently a 
whole district is thrown into commotion, by some ill- 
guided act of the parent, in hastily censuring a mas- 
ter for correcting his child in school. Parents should 
not be too eager in listening to the swollen accounts of 
a master’s severity from the lips of their children — 
Rather let them visit the school and examine for them- 
selves into the method and manner of government, 
than trust to hearsay. If the teacher acts right, in 
your own estimation, SUSTAIN HIM. If you are con- 
vinced, by your own observation, that he is unmerciful 
and cruel, your remedy is easy. Cruelty and barbari- 
ty are not often tolerated in our day. If your child 
comes home and complains to you that he has been 
severely flogged by his master, itis NoT your duty 
to uphold him in his censure of the master, for doing 
thus, till you find out the “why and the wherefore” of 


being thought in Michigan the wisest man that lived | the case.. It is necessary inai the master’s authority be 


and fitted for the office of Superintendent of Public | 
Instruction—he shews his unfitness for the office to ! 
the world by issuing this pamphlet. 

The following extracts, one of which is taken from ! 
the U. S. Democratic Review, have reference to the 
subject in hand, and are proper evidence of the esti- 
mation in which our system and the Superintendent is 
held, being written by persons politically opposed to 
that officer. 

“As a system,” says Blois Gazateer, “taken in all 
its ramifications, itis undoubtedly equal if not superi- 
or to that of any other state. The plan of the Uni- 
versity and its branches, and that for the disposition 
of the University and School lands, are founded upon 
a firm basis, exhibiting asymmetry and wisdom in the 
projection, that may command the admiration of all.” 

Says a writer in the Democratic Review :— 

“We owe our testimony to the ability and the just 
appreciation of the noble dutios of his office, which 
have distinguished the administration of the present 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Rev. Joun 
D. Pierce. The acts for the organization of the Uni- 
versity and common schools, and for the disposition of 
the school lands and their proceeds, were adopted 
with little alteration, from the plans digested in his first 
annual report. The system he has had the honor to 
pre meets the sentiments and wants of a young 
and enterprising people, whose first political acts have 
anticipated the experience and efforts of the older 
members of the American Union. 

We think a augury for the success of this sys- 
tem of public instruction may be seen in its decided 
popularity. Nothing could be more fatal to the suc- 
cess of any candidate for the suffrages of the people 
of Michigan than the suspicion of unfriendliness, or 
even indifference to the cause of popular education.” 








APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONEY, 1839 
Allegan County, $139,52; Branch, $308,80; Cal- | 
hotin, $1,11104; Cass, $608 00; Eaton, $110 08; Hills- | 
dale, $623 36; Ionia, $122 24; Ingham, $107 52; Jack- | 
son, $1,233 92; Kalamazoo, $845 44; Lenawee, $1,-' 
712 00; Livingston, $634.80; Lapeer, $195 84; Ma- 
comb, $1,185 23; Monroe, $1,340 80; Oakland, $2,- 
768 00; Ottawa, $29 44; St. Joseph, 851904; Shia- 
wassee, $86,40; St. Clair, 465,28; Van Buren,$159 36; 
Washtenaw, $3,066 72; Wayne, $3;441 92; Sagni- 
naw, $0 641; Berrien, $332 03; Gennessee, $359 03. 


ee ee 


preserved. It is easy to see what would be the result 
of indiscretion on the part of the parent. We know 
of a case in point, where the teacher was a female— 
one of the scholars,a young man, being unruly and 
even very rude, was punished. Complaint went 
home, of course; the story was listened to—parental 
bosoms swelled high with indignation—the district was 
thrown into commotion and distraction, and on the 
walls ef that school room the “handwriting” soon be- 
gan toappear. By the exertions of one or two persons 
the teacher, who was fully ¢ tent, was retained 
—but a mere handful of scholars may be found there, 
without books,and without emulation. The inhabitants 
of the district are not united in action or feeling, pa- 
rents are unwilling to purchase books, or go to any 
expense, to improve the condition of the school, and 
general apathy now prevails. A sad spectacle that 
school room presents to the eyes of the Inspectors !— 
The building itself, a kind of depository for the four 
winds of heaven to meet and revel in; the two or three 
plank seats or benches, fit only for the Genius of De- 
solation to sit upon; and its whole appearance indica- 
ting a state of most fearful indifference on the part of 
those, whose duty it is, in the sight of God and man, to 
“train up their children in the way they should go.”"— 
True it is, we need go but a few miles from this office, 
to convince any man who will take the trouble to ac- 
company us, of the truth of this remark in reference to 
this state, that unless there is more individual effort, 
more vigorous personal exertion—unless the minds of 
the mass of the people are roused up, and they are 
made to see the necessity of giving their attention to 
the right education of their children, there is not much 
prospect of the next generation becoming eminent ei- 
ther for wisdom or virtue. 


& Mr. Corse tvs, at the Ann Arbor Book Store, 
is an Agent for the Journal of Education. 











There are learned men_ without wisdom, and wise 
men without learning. Yet learning is a means of 
wisdom, and a wise man will ask to increase his lear- 
ning. 








Pllc ecnooLs_new YORK CITY. 

We hay, ad inthe “New York Times and 
Commérgj igencer” an appeal to the citizens 
of that city; of the Common Schools there- 
in; signed by of the N. Y. School Socie- 
ty. A deplorable sande it presents, of the degraded 
condition of thousands of children, who unless some 
means are devised to prevent, are growing up for the 
prison and the gallows. The trustees recommend 
measure’ for extending to these children the blessings 
of education, and bringing them within the pale of 
moral and religious influence. This document states 
that there are in the city of N. York between 5 and 15 
years of age, who do not attend school at all,’and who 
will probably arrive at a legal age and attain the high 
and responsible privilege‘of citizens, without having 
acquired even the rudimeuts of an English education, 
from 10 to 20 thousand children. 

“They consist” says the appeal, “of two classes— 
those who are to some extent under parental control, 
but whose parents , from ignorance and vice, or both, 
do not appreciate the advantage, of education, and 
therefore prefer the trifling and precarious aidgderiv- 
ed from employing their children in vending small 
articles, gathering rags and other things in the etreet, 
and begging and pilfering.”’ 

“This, says the appeal, is much the largest clase.— 
But the number of children is not small, who at 12, 
10 and 8 years of age, entirely throw off parental 
authority, become vagrants from choice and subsist by 
fraud or theft.” 

Hard must be the heart that can view with 
cold indifference their miserable condition. Exposed 
by night and by day, to the worst examples, and “nur- 
tured in the lap of infamy,” they are growing up, 
thousands upon thousands, fit instruments in corrup- 
ting tens of thousands more, destined to succeed 
them.” The population of ourland is increasing in a 
rapid ratio, and unless adequate means are adopted 
to secure the education of this fast increasing populs- 
tion, stay the current of ignorance, that threatens te 
to swallow us up, another century may close the book 
of our national existence as arepublican form of go- 
vernment. 





We are indebted to Prof. Prentice, fora catalogue 
of the students ofGeneva College,N. Y. We are 
highly gratified to perceive that this institution is gain- 
ing ground. For a number of years, this, as well as 
Hamilton, seemed to have been almost deserted, but 
we perceive by the catalogues, the number of stu- 
dents is increasing—and we trust it will continue to 
increase. The whole No. of students in Geneva is 126 





FOR THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
MILTON. 


Most glorious Bard of England’s glorious age, (1) 
How thrills the soul upon thy deathless. page— 
Creation’s vastest bounds were thy mind’s stage. 

“The flaming walls of space” thou did’st trans- 

gress, (1) 

And sound the abyss of chaos fathomless. (2) 
How noble was the task in whichthou plyed __ 
Thy sacred powers ; with which, from side to side, 
All Europe rang, nor has the sound yet died. (3) 

No passion marr’d the beauty of thy youth 

Severely consecrate to virtue, truth, (4) 

And lovely Liberty ; the brightest genius’ flame, 
And Learning's laurel wreath irradiate thy name ; 
Thee hath Religion sanctified to an immortal fame! 





i) “Flammantia moenia mundi.”—Locrerivs. 
2) Par. Lost, Book 11, 890-7. 

(3) Sonnets, xxu, 10-2, 

(4) Par. Lost, Book tv, 845. 


Marshall, March, 1839. ‘ 
A correct observation. “I have travelled much, 


and have noticed that where a farmer's house is stock- 
ed with books and newspapers his children are sure to 








be intelligent. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

‘This is a study which ought to be pursugg in our 
echools, and which teachers should thoroughly under- 
stand. It is ne which has a ar ig ME upon our 
every dayaffairs,and is absolutely tial to the prop- 
er understanding of the operations of very many impor- 
tant measures of government. The subject of political 
economy must be understood before we can rightly 
make up our minds upon many of the most prominent 
questions of the day. Inthe wordsof an authoron this 
subject, “the great questions about free trade, tariff 
and protection, those concerning internal improvement 
banks and paper money; whether private banking 
shall be allowed; state banks; the United States Bank; 
are all of great moment,” and all involve principles of 
political economy. To be sure these are subjects 
which children are not expected to understand, and in- 
deed are not capable of understanding; but our com- 
mon schools educate not only children, but many 
young men, from fifteen to twenty-five years of age. 
All the education these obtain, is obtained at the com- 
mon school. Nineteen out of twenty in our land ob- 
tain their education from them entirely. Now these 
young men are capable of understanding the science, 
yet itis seldom we find one in our schools who is at all 
conversant with the subject. 

In all our colleges, this study is pursued, and is gen- 
erally pursued too with avidity. But the great mass 
of those who will hold sway over our destinies as a 
nation, are not educated within college walls. Inev- 
ery district school there may be found a class of young 
men, old enough and able enough to understand this 
science, who never intend to enter college. General- 
ly speaking, what dothey study? Inthe present con- 
dition ofour schools, they cannot go beyond the thresh- 
old of the first rudiments of education, and we find 
them from four years cld to twenty-five, all studying 
Webster's epelling book, Daboll’s arithmetic, Kirk- 
ham’s grammar, Woodbridge’s Geography, with now 


and then a smattering of history. The principles of 


arithmetic, a knowledge of spelling, reading and wri- 
ting may be acquired ina very short time with proper 
application, and in our day the teacher who is ignor- 
ant of every thing else but these, will never answer to 
educate our children and our young men. We look 
forward with much hope to the time when schools for 
the education of teachers shall be universally estab- 
lished, and when the business of school teaching shall 
be placed on a proper footing, in the estimation of the 
world. Then the standard of education in our com- 
mon schools will be raised to its proper level, and our 
young men will go forth from them, fitted to act their 
parts on the great stag¢ of the world, with more justice 
to themselves, and capable of doing greater honor to 
their country and to posterity. 


“SUCCESS OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
The progress of our School system has been as ra- 
pidas could rationally have been anticipated. Scarce- 
ly two years and a half have elapsed since the first 
movement was made. During this period, the system 
has been devised, matured and adopted, and is now 





This is shewnin the general desire t Obtain correct in- 
formation, in regard to all proceedings under law, and 
the rapid multiplication of school houses. .. It is indi- 
cated also in the liberal provision made during the past 
year, for the support of schools. For the erection of 
houses and support of schools, the districts have vol- 
untarily raised,the past year, the sum of $91,717.. 





To Tue Eprtor or THe Journat or Epucartion: 

Sir:—I have been highly gratified with the notices 
in your exeellent paper, of “Towns Spelling Book;” a 
work, which if puffing and “pushing”’ can effect any 
thing, seems likely to have a pretty largerun. Your 
criticisms are at once discriminating and just, and I 
am glad to see you take a stand against quackery in 
education, which is becoming almost as common as 
quackery in medicine. It displays itself especially 
in school-books, which, if we may believe interested 
publishers, have attained the beau ideal of perfectabil- 
ity. What miracles of improvement do they not pro- 
mise to achieve for the intellects of our children? How 
flowery and sloping the new paths to the Temple of 
Science? If these patent methods of expediting the 
progressof the young tyro are carried much further, 
it will be necessary to hold him back, lesthe make 
too precipitate a rush into the august portals. 

One of the tricks employed to attract public notice 
tothese “improved’’ class-haoks isto give new and 
imposing names to old and familiar things. Thus we 
have “Productive Systems of Grammar;” “Inductive 
Systems of Arithmetic;” “Analytic methods” of this, 
and “Synthetic methods” of that: and Mr. J. Orville 
Tayloris getting upa series of works, which he 
styles, par excellence, “The Useful School-Books.” 

Now, I am not disposed to deny that there is anoc- 
casional improvement in our books of education; but 
of the numberless treaties ushered before the public 
with such lofty pretensions, it would be extravagant 
in my judgment to call more than one in ten any thing 
but amis-improvement. You have most conclusively 
shown this tobe the fact in reference to Town's 
Spelling Book, and it would be no difficult task to fix 
Mr. Taylor’s “Useful School Books” in the same cat- 
egory. 

It is time Mr. Editor, that the public were put upon 
their guard against the system of interested and venal 
puffing and management employed to bring worth- 
less school-books into use. The book you have so 
well and so justly criticised, is an illustration. Mr. 
Taylor who I believe is publisher of the work, or in- 
terested in the copy-right, is using the most unwea- 
ried and extraordinary efforts to push it into notice. — 
He lately introduced before a meeting of the members 
of Congress, and of other distinguished citizens, a 
formal resolution commending “Town’s Spelling 
Book,” and prefaced it witha flaming eulogium. The 
resolution of course passed, nem con, and will be ap- 
pealed to, no doubt, as the unanimous voice ofthe col- 
lective wisdom of the nation in favor of the work. 

Mr. Taylor on the occasion referred to, advanced 
an aphorism, which, in all probability had great weight 
in determining the Honorable “M. Cs.” to vote for 


generally in successful operation. The success of | Town’s Spelling Book; for itis pregnant with wis- 


the eystem will be evident from an inspection of the 
three successive RKoports of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. In the fall of 1836, thirty-nine 
townships reported 55 districts, having 2337 between 
the ages of five and sixteen. In the fall of 1837, one 
hundred and nine townships reported 382 districts, ha- 
ving 15,441 between the ages of five and sixteen. Du- 
ring the past fall, (1838,) 245 townships have reported 
1509 districts, with rising of 34,000, between those 
ages. An increasing interest in primary school edu- 
cation is manifesting itself in all parts of the state.— 





dom and sagacity almost oracular. ‘Let me make the 
school-books of a nation, and I care not’who makes the 
laws.” Noone can fail to be struck with the profoun- 
dity of the remark, whether it means that legislation 
is to be enlightened or superseded by the publication 
of such luminous works as Town's Spelling Book, 
and “The Useful School Books.” 

It is ridiculous, Mr. Editor, to attribute such magi- 
cal effects to mere class-books. You are perfectly 
correct in saying that “A good teacher will have a 
good school, whatever be the particular character of 





the books used.” In advancing the cause of educa- 
tion, the main point is to engage the services of com- 
petent dfid@nlightened teachers. That being’secur- 
ed, we need not trouble ourselves much about élase- 
books. The teachers themselves are best qualified 
to decide what books they can use to the best advan- 
tage. 

The radical errors in oursystem of popular educa 
tion lies in the incompetency of teachers, and the fre 
quency with which they are changed. Whatever may 
be the merits of the doctrine of “rotation” as a max 
im in politics, when applied to schools it is'most perni. 
cious. Nothing is brought to maturity, no regula: 
system of instruction is carried out, nor any valuable 
results achieved, in @@nsequence ofthe continua’ 
shifting of teachers. 

ACADEMICUS. 


WHO PAYS FCR THE JOURNAL? 


This question has been frequently asked by those 
officers who receive it, and who do not know that it is 
sent to them in obedience to ajoint resolution of the 
Legislature. Another question usually follows— Who 
pays the postage? Inreply to the latter, we have to 
say that there has been no provision made by the re- 
solution for the payment of the rastage, though there 
has for the Journal itself. It was probably contémpl!a- 
ted, that when this paper was sent free of expense to the 
several townships, some local means would be provid- 
ed to pay the amount of postage Which acrues during 
the year. It is a mere trifle, only one shiling per co- 
py, and yet we have reason to believe there are many 
in the state who do not take the Journal from the office 
merely on account of having to pay the postage. Se- 
veral numbers have been returned to us by postmas- 
ters, and we recently visited one post office, where not 
a single number of the Journal, as faras we could as- 
certain, had been taken out, by the township officers, 
towhom they are sent FREE OF ANY EXPENSE, save 
the postage. 

It appears proper to remark, that in those places 
where the Journal has been suffered to lie in the Post 
Office, the cause of education has either few friends, 
or if it has many,they are of that class, who are looking 
for rich harvests without the essential prerequisite of 
personal exertion. 














UNIVERSITY FUND. 

Of the University lands, 527 72-100 acres have been 
sold the past year, at an average price of $20 29 per 
acre, amounting to $10,704 40. 

Received from purchasers on account of 


the 10per cent., $3,070 44 

Received from purchasers on account of 
lands sold in 1837, being instalment, 7,698 02 
Received for use of improved lands, 150 00 
Amount of principal received, $8,918 46 

Received from purchasers on account of 
interest, 7,738 42 

Received on account of interest of money 
loaned, 1,433 00 
$9,171 42 


Total amount of principal and interest, $18,089 88 
Estimated amount due from purchasers, 
on account of lands sold in 1837, being 
instalment, $7,300 00 
Due on notes for use of improved lands, 1,910 00 
Due from purchasers, on account ofin’st, 5,228 00 


Superintendent's Report. 


Tis nature forms the common mind, 
As education bends it, ’tis inclin’d. 
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We have received a copy of an address delivered 
before:the New York State Agricultural Society Feb. 
6, 1839, by John J. Viele, Albany. We have given it 
a perusal, and consider it an interesting and valuable 
document. The cause of agriculture is meeting with 
considerable attention at the hands of the people of 
the state of New York, and we hope ore long to see 


it flourishing throughout our whole country. We have | /@"8 


observed with pleasure, recent manifestations of con- 
siderable interest, by a part of the inhabitants of our 
own state,in the promotion of agricultural societies. — 
But in the words of one whose whole attention has 
been devoted to this subject, (J. Buel Esq.) “The 
improvement ofthe MIND must precede the improve- 
ment ofthe soil.” Common School Libraries may be 
means of doing much for the cause of agriculture by 
imparting useful knowledge to the cultivators of the 
soil. Prussia has ingrafted into her system of common 
school education, instruction in AGRICULTURE. The 
wisdom of this measure, will ene day be witnessed, 
if it is not already shewn to the world, in the happy 
state of her internal affairs. In our own land Massa- 
chusetts seems to have taken the lead, by disbursing 
large sums of money annually from her state Treasu- 
ry to sustain and encouregs county Agricultural So-, 
cieties. The formation of “County Societies” is a 
subject which should be taken into serious consider- 
ation inevery county ofour state. With proper at- 
tention the subject of agriculture, our state might soon 
be placed in a better condition than she ever could 
be by any other means. If we are destined asa 
state to become wealthy and powerful, we know of no 
means better adapted to secure these ends, than dil- 
igently to CULTIVATE OuR soIL. The following is 
an extract from Mr. Viele’s address, and touches up- 
on en interesting part of the subject of husbandry. 
That our agriculture is not in a very presperous 
condition, is evident from the fact, that aithough we 
wey a salubrious climate, and a soil scarcely equal- 
ed in fertility, we have for a few years past been de- 
nt upon foreign nations for the necessaries of 
ife. Millions of dollars have been expended annual- 
ly, for the last few years, forthose articles of domes- 
tic consumption which our own agriculture should 
have supplied. Wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, bar- 
ley, butter, cheese, potatoes and hay, and a vast ma- 
ny other articles, have been imported to supply the 
demands of our consumers. There is no question in 
the minds of many who heve investigated this sub- 
ject, that our own agriculture is susceptible of such 
an improvement as would not only obviate the neces- 
sity of importations, but produce a vast surplus for 
— By introducing an improved system of 
culture, greater economy in the use of manures, dou- 
ble, yea, quadruple that is now obtained, might be 
»roduced; the fertility and value of the soil enhanced; 
I 
old, worn out lands might be renovated; and the tax- 
able property and we: of the nation increased in a 
0 





corresponding ratio. 

In addition to the improvement of our old routine of 
husbandry, there remain sources of wealth to which 
American industry has scarcely as yet been directed. 
I allude particularly to the introduction and cultiva- 
tion of thefmulberry, and the sugar beet. That these 
are both objects of great national importance, will 
not, I think, be controverted. When we take into 
consideration, that the average quantity of silk impor- 
ted into this country for the last seven years, amounts 
tothe enormous sum of fourteen millions annually, it 
would seem that wisdom would at once suggest the 
policy of encouraging, by legislative bounties, the 
growth and manufacture of an article that enters so 
largely in our consumption. The manufacture of 
silk, itis said was introduced into Greece as early as 
the sixth century. It furnishes one of the staples of 
China, from whence a sufficient quantity ef the eggs 
ofthe silk worm to commence business, were clan- 
destinely conveyed inthe hollow of acane, by two 
missionaries; from whence it has spread to almost ev- 
ery part of Europe that is adapted to its culture. “It 
has been found by experiment that the mulberry 
flourishes in almost every state in the Union, and in 
some of them, considerable advances have been made 





in the manufacture of silk. The growing of the mul- 


best. From the little experience that has been had 
in this branch of in this country, there is lit- 
eer pe a be made a most lucrative 


Ofscarcely léss page than the production of 
silk, — the tt ag of the beet, = e nay ore 
ture of sugar. annual imports of sugar for the 
last seven years, averages about six millions of dol- 
s. This vast amount might also be saved to the 
nation by the en ement of this branch of hus- 
bandry. The facture of sugar from the beet, 
is of very reeent origin in the world. It was first in- 
troducedinto France in 1811, under the continental 
system of Buona; It was discovered by that 
sagacious man, to be an object of great national con- 
cern, consequently, it was patronized and encouraged 
by the imperial government, until its production 
swelled to enormous amount of about one hun- 
dred millions of pounds annually, which is about half 
the — consumed by the kingdom. It has been 
ascertained by experiments in this country, that su- 
—< — quality can be made from the beet, with 
that production from the cane, and at such an ex- 
pense, that it might be afforded much cheaper in the 
markets. Our soilis well adapted to the beet. 
product per acre is variously estimated at from twenty 
to thirty tons, depending of course much upon the 
state of the soil and the knowledge with which it is 
cultivated. This will probably yield upon the aver- 
age about six per cent of sugar, making from 2,400 
Ibs. to 3,600 Ibs. of sugar from an acre. To this may 
be added the molasses and cakes, also the tops, all of 
— is said to be highly valuable for the feeding of 
stoc’ 

If there are so many advantages to be derived from 
the cultivation and manufacture of these two impor- 
tant articles of consumption, of necessity and luxury, 
if our soil and climate are adapted to them, if they 
promise such an abundant harvest of public gain and 
individual profit; why it may be inquired, may we not 
become a great silk and sugar manufacturing people? 

'y may not the twenty millions of dollars that is an- 
nually sent out of the country for these commodities 
be saved tothe nation? I answer, that we may, and 
it only requires that public attention should be called 
to the subject, correct information with regard to it, 
be diffused, and that sore legislative encouragement 
should be given for a short time, that the difficulties 
and obstacles always attending the introduction of any 
new enterprise, may be surmounted. 


ADDRESS. 


We are happy to acknowledge the receipt of two 
papers from Jas. A. Briggs, Esq., containing his ad- 
dress before the Cuyahoga County Common School 
Association. We should be pleased to copy it in the 
Journal for the perusal of our readers, but eannot, for 
for want of room. Itis an eloquent and forcible ap- 
peal; the following is an extract: 

“Increasing as the west is in population; growing 
as it is importance; and rivaling as it soon will, our 
“father-land,” its welfare demands, in a political and 
moral point of view, that Institutions of learning should 
be early established, and receive the fostering care 
of the high minded, the enterprising. and the inde- 
pendent people ofthe Western States. What has gi- 
ven to New England so enviable and so honorable a 
name? Why is it, thatthe youth fiom all parts of the 
United States are sent there to be educated? Be- 
cause her schools, and her Colleges are of a high or- 
der, they are under the supervision of men of superi- 
or learning and wisdom; men of sound heads and vir- 
tuous hearts. 

We are situated inthe midst ofa rich and growing 
country; and in a few years, around us will roll, ‘a 
s¢a of busy men.” They mustbe educated. Their 
minds must be enriched with science. They must 
labor in the mental as well as in the physical world. 
They must reap rich harvests in the intellectual field. 
The people of the west know how to appreciate the 
invaluable blessings of education. They came from 
a land of intellectual light; a land which may justly 
be called the nursery of “giant men.” From a land 
where ignorance is a vice, and idleness a crime. 

Let the sons of the “Pilgrim’s” be true to the prin- 
ciples of their noble sires; let them cherish the same 
love of liberty and of virtue; and wherever they may 
dwell, whether upon the vast Savannas of the South, 
or the boundless Prairies of the great West, they will 
ever be a le, distinguished for rectitude of con- 
duct, and for all the ennobling virtues which dignify 
and adorn the human mind. 








_ Never, sinee the fiat of the Almighty spake Cres- 
tion into existence, has there been an age of the world 
so pectfliar, so interesting as this. Since century rol- 
led around century, and age succeeded age, there 
never has been™a generation like the present. It is 
unlike all others in the materials of which it is com- 
posed, the motives by which it is actuated, and the 
principles by which it is.governed. “It is unexam- 

original, and alone, in its stre or its weak- 
ness, its wisdom or its foibles, its turbulent action or 
its cultivated repose.” It strikes out upon bolder fea- 
tures, takes more daring flights, and moves and ope- 
rates in wider circle. It is not content with a single 
discovery in science, it investigates every thing in na- 
ture, improves every thing in art, and searches into 
the depth of every philosophy. It scatters “to the 
mole and the bats,” the dogmas of professed philoso- 
phers; analyzes every principle in the crueible of 
truth, and takes nothing upon trust. 

Let us go on in the good work we have commenced; 
let us light up the fires of the mind; let us spread far 
and wide the rich treasures of intellectual wealth; let 
the blessing of common education be received anden- 
joyed by all; let the rising generation come ‘up and 
partake of the pure waters at the fonutain of wisdom; 
then will Liberty be perpetual, Justice be honored, 
= “tags heart be asentinel to guard the Temple of 

ruth. 





Marsuatt, March, 1839. 
To the School Inspectors of the several Townships in the 

County of Calhoun. 

Deeply sensible of the importance of individual ex- 
ertion in behalf of the cause of general education in 
our state, and more particularly of promoting the wel- 
fare of the rising generation in our country, by endes- 
voring to elevate the character of our common schools, 
and by exciting a more ips a in their condi- 
tion, the Board of Inspectors of this Township, take the 
liberty of soliciting your co-operation and assistance 
in the formation of a County Society for the promo- 
tion of the cause of education. It is proposed by the 
Board, that a omy | Convention be held for this pur- 
pose at the Court House in this town on the Ist day 
of May next at3 o’clock, P.M. Itis respectfully sug- 
gested to the several boards of Inspectors, that a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of their townships be called and 
a suitable number of delegates be chosen to attend 
the conyention. The objectis one that nearly con- 
cerns, not only the temporal but the eternal welfare 
ofour children, and our children’s children, and it is 
hoped, that a due sense ofits vast importance may be 
impressed upon the mind of every man, not only in 
this county but throughout the whole state and coun- 
try. County Societies at the east, have been in ex- 
istence for a long time past, and results the most ben- 
eficial, have invariably been the consequence of their 
formation. A FEARFUL APATHY prevails in our own 
state upon the subject. It is therefore proposed, that 
an effort be made in this county, by combined indi- 
vidual effort to ensure a greater degree of good from 
our common schools. The Board feel assured of the 
hearty co-operation of this whole community, in en- 
deavoring w promote the welfare of the rising genera- 
tion. Ample rewards both moral and intellectual, 
must necessarily result from the exertions of every 
individual, to advance a cause‘ which lies at the foun- 
dation of all our eminent national and individual pri- 
vileges. 





By Order of the Board. 
CHARLES DICKEY, Clerk. 
STATISTICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
From the Report of the Superintendent. © 

The importance of statistical knowledge is becoming 
every year more and more apparent. It is only by 
such information as statistics furnish, that the wants 
of a cemmunity can be ascertained, and its progress 
in improvement determined. The roform in the dis- 
cipline of prisons and in the penitentiary system of the 
United States generally, had its origin in such knowl- 
edge. Without the facts which statistics embody, the 
legislator must grope his way in the darkness of ignor- 
ance. Destitute of these facts and the light which 
they furnish, if evils exist he cannot apply the proper 
remedy. The legislator may in conformity to the po- 
pular sentiment determine that every child in the state 
shall be educated, and provide the means for such ed- 
ucation; but how can he know that his will is obeyed, 
and the means properly applied, without that full and 
perfect knowledge of the subject which the statistics 
of education alone can furnish. 





OHIO. 
More than 1,000 school houses have been erected 
l in this state during the year 1833. + 
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; BRANCH COUNTY. 

On looking over the Report ofthe Clerk of this coun- 
ty, we find attached thereto a few remarks upon the 
subject of primary instruction. Brief as they are they 
contain much truth, and we take the liberty to insert 
thenrin the Journal. It is cheering, amidst the gener- 
al apathy that prevails in our state, tohear a friendly 
voice come out strongly im favor ofthe cause. Were 
all our public officers as much interested in the wel- 
fare cf our common schools, we should soon witness a 
better state of things. We take much pleasure in in- 
serting these remarks, and should be pleased if the au- 
thor of them would afford us any information in his 
possession, relative to the state of the common schools 
in that county. May we not expect to hear from him 
upon the subject of education, again? We are anx- 
ious to obtain more minute information, in reference to 
the condition of Common Schools, in each county in 
the state, than the reports generally furnish, and we 
hope to be able at no distant time, by some means, to 
arrive at a better knowledge of the general wants of 
our schools. Having as yet, no county or town socie- 
ties, there is no way of arriving at any minute local 
facts, but by addressing letters to individuals, or by 
personal observation. Neither of these means can be 
adopted at present. 

We commend the following;—let it be read. 

From the Report of the Clerk. 

“It may be entirely uncommon and out of place to 
make additional remarks after copying the reports; 
but I can hardly avoid expressing the interest I feel in 
the advancement of primary instruction. Sacred as 
may be our republican institutions—dear as we may 
consider our political, civil, or religious rights, and du- 
rable as may be the motives for national fame and em- 
inence—yet, in primary instruction we may perceive 
every thing thatis important in the promotion of hu- 
man happiness or human —— If ever the peo- 
ple of this great nation sink into a state of immorality, 
and ifthe nation itself goes back into a state of reproach 
and degradation, the cause will undoubtedly be traced 
to the abandonment of common schools. Hence the 
necessity of a deep; lasting and universal interest be- 
ing taken in their welfare; and hence the importance 
of ascertaining what will prove most salutary in ad- 
vancing their interests. 

So far as Iam acquainted, in this county, there is a 
want of competent Teachers, a want of suitable books, 
and a great lack of moral and virtuous instruction in 
schools. There is too much ofa selfish disposition ra- 
ging to hire cheap teachers, and use old books. While 
we must have good workmen to build our houses, 
make our ploughs, grind our flour, &c., any young 
man can teach our children! When parents learn to 
place the immortal minds and destinies of their child- 
ren under the care of good workmen, they will then 
learn, by experience, the folly of employing ignorant 
teachers. Reform is needed—and I am happy to be- 
heve the system you are pursuing, will accomplishing 
much for the rising generation.” 


IGNORANCE ws. IMPROVEMENT. 

es appears to be strange,” says the Rev. C. Young, 
“that the more ignorant a man is, the more obstinate- 
ly is he wedded to his own notions and ways—-the 
more ready to scoff at and oppose every thing that is 
new. Self conceit and prejudice, the greatest foes to 
improvement, are the legitimate offspring of ignorance. 
And in proportion to the degree of ignorance in a com- 
munity, will be the hostility to improvement, and the 
derision and even persecution, by which all attempts 
at innovation and reform will be met. The spirit of 
improvement is thus cowed down and even smother- 
ered. And if occasionally a bold genius struggles in- 
to life, and exhibits his inventive powers, he hazards 
his peace—sometimes even his life. When Hargrave 
less than century ago, attempted to introduce 
the spinning-jenney, which he had invented, into the 
cotton manufactories, he was obliged to flee from Lan- 
cashire in England, where he lived, at the risk of his 
life. The first saw-mill ever erected in England was 
destroyed by a mob, because they thought it would 
take bread from the mouths of the sawyers.”’ Indif- 
ference isall the trouble in our day. 








“If you give your pence to common schools, it will 
save your pounds from being laid out in bridewells and 
jails.’ J. Orville Taylor. 


(Thoughts on Education, by.a citizen of Penn.) 
EDUCATION. 

To fit a boy to become a faithful and good citizen 
of the republic, in whatever section of ithe may live, 
is the object which we ali profess to have in view.— 
The structure of our government is to a so- 
ber, well-educated, thinking le. It would be no 
government at all for France or Ireland. It is insuffi- 
cient for the happiness er security of any but an in- 
telligent community. We should be slow to believe 
that, ifthe present condition and character of the 
population of this country had been, when the federal 
constitution was framed, what it is now, such s form 
of government would have been proposed. Indeed, 
some of the most important barriers which were ori- 
ginally erected against the influence ofignorarce and 
corruption have been demolished, one by one, by the 
“2 power which they were designed to withstand. 

ho can tell how muenof the popular will of this 
country is at this moment, subject to the control of 
those who have neither intelligence nor integrity?— 
Who does not know that there is a prevailing inclina- 
tion among quiet and peaceable citizens—those who 
have most at stake, all over the land—to withdraw 
from public elections and public offices? And as to 
the prospect that this alliance of power and ignorance 
will be short-lived, it may suffice to say, thata very 
intelligent commissioner of the British government, 
who has but recently investigating our system of po- 
lice and education, spreads before parliament and the 
Brstish nation, the disgraceful fact, that there are at 
least thirteen hundred psig aba white children and 
youth, south and west of New York, totally destitute of 
the means of elementary instruction. No man in his 
senses can fail to see the tendency and final result of 
this state of things. 

It was a wise observation of that sagacious states- 
man, William Penn, that, “that which makes a good 
constitution must keep it, (viz.) men of wisdom and 
virtue; and these are qualities that, because they 
descend not with worldly inheritance, must be care- 
fully propogated by the virtuous education of youth.” 
The soundness of this opinion will be readily admit- 
ted, but willthe virtuous education of youth be se- 
cured by instructing them in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic? How are the principles of virtue to be 
taught and enforced without mes sane to the being 
and government of God, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments? 

We believe that it would be found, on investiga- 
tion, that the most thorough’and complete system of 
public instruction, which has ever been pursued in 
this country, was sustained wholly by taxation, and 
was founded on the religious responsibility of the 
schoolmaster. And it is our settled conviction, that 
if we could roll back the wheels of time three quar- 
ters ofa century; take the population as it then was, 
and apply our present prevai ing system of instruc- 
tion (sustained by a public fund, and excluding reli- 
gious influence) to the generation of children and 
youth that then was, 1776 would have gone by like 
other years, and would have told, no more than they, 
of the mighty deeds which have now marked this 
year, conspicuously, in the annals of succeeding time. 
Is it wise to give up to atheists and scoffers the only 
conservative principle of a free republic? 

Every body knows the Yankees. They have pe- 
culiar characteristics. Some of them may be unenvi- 
able; but we have sometimes remarked that even 
those who apply the epithet sneeringly, show some- 
thing that seems to say, “after all Iwish I was one.” 

And what are the marks ofa Yankee? Among 
them are enterprise, industry, invention, persever- 
ance, &c. And when were these marks made?— 
Acentury anda halfago: when the fear of God was 
a partof every day’s instruction inthe common 
school, and when the boy was taught thatthe Bible 
is the best of books; and the Sabbath is best of days; 
and a father’s house is the best of homes. Whether 
such a system was wise or unwise, enlightened or 
unenlightened—whether these were the defects and 
overactings ofa puritanical and superstitious age, are 
questions we need not decide. One thing is clear.— 
lt prepared a generation of men, the record of whose 
deeds no change of time can mutilate or efface; and 
the influence ofthat very system of education is seen 
at this very day—we had almost said in the very bo- 
dily nerve and muscle of a full-blooded, uncorrupted 
New-Englander, whether you find him in the forest 
oron the prairie, in ship or onshore. 

We have stood beside the beautiful and almost ma- 
gical machinery by which the paper, now spread up- 
on our table, was prepared for use. It flows from the 
cistern apure, white pulp. It passes, from web to 
web and fron cylinder to cylinder, about as fast as the 
spectator walks along-side, as he curiously surveys 








the process; until after the lapse of four or five min- 
utes, it comes into a fair sheet ready forthe pen. At 
the outset of its brief journey we touched the yielding 
substance with the head of a pencil, and the —— 
sion was distinct and obvious upon the finished sur- 
face. The involutions and evolutions it had under- 
gone, and the prodigious pressure of cylinders, hot 
and cold, had only served to define and strengthen 
the outline. 

Now, we do notsay that the sons of New-Englandare 
better or wiser men than the sons of the West or the 
South; but this we do say, that the educational insti- 
tations for instruction, which were established a: 
the hills, and forests, and reck-bound shores of their 
hativity, impressed upon them, long ago, the charac- 
ter they now bear as a community; or if the figure is 
allowable, the New England mark, which ars so 
broadly on the fabric, was made inthe pulp. The 
main fact we would use as an illustration of this grand 
principle—that whatever we would admit or exclude in 
the formation of a national character, we must admit 
or exclude in the process of national education. 





TENTH ARTICLE OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF MICHIGAN, ON EDUCATION. 

1. The governor shall nominate, and by and with 
the advice and consent of the legislature, in joint vote, 
shall appoint a superintendent of public instruction, 
who shall hold his office fortwo years, and whose 
duties shall be prescribed by law. 

2. The legislature shall encourage, by all suitable 
means, the promotion of intellectual, scientifical, and 
agricultural improvement. The proceeds of all lands 
that have been or hereafter may be granted by the’ 
United States to this state, for the support of schools, 
which shall hereafter be sold or disposed of, shall be 
and remain a perpetual fund; the interest of which, 
together with the rents of all such unsold lands, shall 
be inviolably appropriated to the support of schools 
throughout the state. 

3. The legislature shall provide fora system of 
common schools, by which a school shall be kept up 
and supported in each school district, at least three 
months inevery year; and any school district neglec- 
ting to keep up and support such a school, may be 
deprived of its equal proportion of the interest of the 
public fund. , 

4. As soon as the circumstances of the state will 
permit, the legislature shall provide for the establish- 
ment of libraries; one at least in each township; and 
the money which shall be paid by persons as an equiv- 
alent for exemption from military duty, and the clear 
proceeds of all fines assessed in the several counties 
for any breach of the penal laws, shall be exclusively 
applied to the support of said libraries. 

5. The legislature shall take measures for the pro- 
tection, improvement, or other disposition of such 
lands as have been or may hereafter be reserved or 
granted by the United States to this state for the sup- 
port of a University; and the funds accruing from the 
rents or sale of such lands, or from any other source 
for the purpose aforesaid, shall be and remain a per- 
manent fund _ +r the support of said University, with 
such branches as the public convenience may hereaf- 
ter demand for the promotion of literature, the arts 
and sciences, and as may be authorized by the terms 
of such grant: And it shall be the duty of the legis- 
lature, as soon as may be, to provide effectual means 
for the improvement and permanent security of the 
funds of said University. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

When Dr. Franklin walked into Philadelphia with.a 
roll of bread in his hand, little did he think what a con- 
trast his after life would exhibit; and yet by persever- 
ance and industry he placed himself at the tables of 

rinces, and became a chief pillar in the councils of 
is country. The simple journeyman, eating his roll 
in the street, lived to become a philospher and a states- 
man, and to command the respect of his country andof 
mankind. Whata lesson for youth ! 
Family und School Visitor. 








&> Iv is CHEAPER FOR ANY COMMUNITY TO EDU- 
CATE THE INFANT MIND, Th aN TO SUPPORT THE A- 
GED CRIMINAL—said that man of splendid intellect; 
a man who could condense the wisdom of whole vol- 
umes into a sentence—-I mean Edmund Burke. “Tue 
CHEAPEST DEFENCE OF NATIONS IS EDUCATION.” 

J. O. Taylor. 





SCHOOL FUND. 

Of the School Lands, $8,502 acres, including 560 
acres bid off the preceding year, has been sold at an 
ayerage price of $8,11 1-2 per acre amounting to $69,- 
016 00, 
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- QUESTIONS 


RELATING TO THE DUTIES OF SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


The following questions have been addressed to 
thé Superintendent.of Public Instruction for reply. 

Question 1, Cana majority of the township board 
of Sehool Inspectors, legally inspect and e a certi- 
—- teachers, unless the whole Board have been 


In all cases when it is notrendered from circumstan- 
Ges‘absolutely impossible, to do so, the whole Board 
should be notified. A majority, however, Can legally 
inspect and give certificates, as will be seen by re- 
ference to the Revised Statutes, Part 1. Title 1. Chap- 
ter 1. Section 3., where it is declared that “all words 
purporting togive a joint authority to. three or more 
public officers, or other persone, shall be construed as 
giving such authority toa majority of such officers or 
other persons, unless it shall be otherwise expressly 
declared in the law, giving the authority.” In order 
therefore, to have the certificate valid, a majority is 
sufficient, without the presence ofthe Chairman of 
the Board. 

QuxsTion 2.—Suppose a person offering himself 
for inspection, declines going befere the Chairman of 
the Board—the other two feel disposed to examine and 
license him. Is he justified by law? - 

In such a case, the person offering himself, ought not 
to beexamined at all. It is the duty ofthe candidate 
to be examined before any of the Inspectors. Each 
one of them has a right to examine, and a man who re- 
fuses to go before any of them, certainly shows that 
something is wrong with him. And although, if two 
ofthe Board license him, he is legally qualified, yet 
it will always be found best, for the Board in every 
such case to act “as a unit.” Ifthe whole Board are 
ready to examine a candidate, and he refuses to go 
before them because he objects to the presence of any 
one of them, he ought not to be licensed. The School 
Inspectors, must be together when they examine a 
teacher, ora majority of them. They cannot lawful- 
ly act separate, one examining at one place and sign- 
ing a certificate, and another at another place. They 
must examine as a Board, and not individually. The 
law does not contemplate the presence of the town 
clerk in cases of examination, and he does not consti- 
tute a member of the Board. 

The following circumstances are stated by a corres- 
pondent, and an answer requested in the Journal— 
“A school District was legally organized under the 
old statute, inthe town of Spring Arbor. The town 
afterwards divided into a number oftownships. The 
above School District was so situated that one part of 
it fellin the township of Parmer, and the other in 
Concord. “The question is, “Is itlawful for the In- 
spectors of one township to dissolve the above named 
district without consulting the Inspectors of another.” 

It requires the inspectors of both townships to form 
a district and both dissolve. 

The question is again asked whethera majority of 
the members of a district Board, can designate the 
site fora school house. The majority can designate 
the site; but it requires two thirds to alterit. When 
there is only a majority of two or three in favor of al- 
tering and when “no title can be established by the 
inhabitants" —it is lawful forthe Board of Inspectors 
to determine where the site shall be. 


LAWS. 

(No. 16.] 
AN ACT to extend the time of payment of the Uni- 
versity and school moneys pot bor other purposes. 





Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the state of Michigan, That in all 
cases where the interest due on moneys for which 
university and school lands have been sold, shall be 
paid by the first day of May next, it shall be lawful for 
the superintendent of — instruction to accept the 

urther payments to the first day 


same, and extend all 





of December next, at whieh time, on the payment of 
all interest then due, and eno h of the principal to 
make twenty per’ cent with what shall have been 

id, theretofore the said superintendent may suspend 

urther payments one year from that time, at which 
time he may receive the interest and five per cent of 
the principal, por Seg all twenty-five per cent of the 
principal to be paid y the first day of December, one 
tho d eight hundred and forty; and said superin- 
tendent at the request of any purchaser or purchasers, 
is authorized to receive either five or ten per cent of 
the principal annually after the payment of twenty- 
five per cent of the principal, or may thereupon post- 
pone further payments of the principal, for a period 
not exceeding ten years, unless otherwise directed by 
the legislature: Provided, the extensions or postpone- 
ments of payments herein authorized can, in his opin- 
ion, be granted without prejudice to said funds. 

§ 2. Whenever the superintendent of public in- 
struction has sold or shall hereafter sell universit 
and school lands, and has given or shall give a certif- 
cate or certificates of sale, it shall be lawful for him to 
transfer said lands by a new certificate in the follow- 
ing cases: First, To a bona fide purchaser of the 
first purchaser; Secondly, When two or more _per- 
sons hold a certificate of sale together, and one or more 
of them fail to pay, the certificate may be transferred 
to such of said purchasers as will make the required 
payments. 

3. In cases of forfeiture of contracts for lands, the 
superintendent shall not sell the same at a price less 
sen the original bid, and on the terms now prescribed 
by law. 

Approved March 4, 1839. 

(A Copy.) 





Ranpo.iren MAnNnine, 
Secretary of State. 


(No. 17.] 
AN ACT relative to school books and books for school 
district libraries. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the state of Michigan, That the 
superintendent of public instruction is hereby author- 
ized, and it shall be his duty, to make out and cause 
to be published on or before the first day of April next, 
in the Journal of Education and in the state paper, a 
catalogue of school books, to be recommended by him 
to be used in the several classes inthe primary schools 
throughout the state, and a list of books recommended 
as suitable for school district libraries; and it shall be 
the further duty of the superintendent, in his next an- 
nual communication to the legislature, to report what 

rovision, in his opinion, could or ought to be made by 
aw, to insure a regular and sufficient supply of such 
books to every school district, on the most economi- 
cal terms, or what other provision, if any, should, in 
his opinion, be made to insure uniformity, as near as 
may be, in the books to be used in primary’ schools. 

Approved March 4, 1839. 

(A Copy.) Ranpvo.ry Mannina, 

Secretary of State. 
{No. 18.] 
AN ACT to ascertain the value ef certain school 
section in the county of Branch. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the state of Michigan, That an 
examination of the iron ore on section sixteen, in town- 
ship five south, and range seven west, in the county 
of Branch, shall be made under the direction of the 
state geologist, in order to ascertain the value of said 
school section, and the superintendent of public in- 
struction is hereby authorized to pay the expenses of 
such examination, not exceeding two hundred and fif- 
ty dollars, out of the school fund, rovided the citizens 
interested in said examination will pay a like sum,'to 
be expended in making like examinations, on said 
section, or on lands adjacent thereto. 

§2. The amount of money expended out of the 
school fund in pursuance of this act, shall be added to 
the minimum price of said section before any sale 
shall be made thereof. 

Approved March 4, 1839. 

(A Copy.) Ranxpo.iru MAnnina, 

Secretary of State. 


[No, 19.] 

AN ACT requiring certain returns to be made from 
incorporated academies and other literary institutions. 
Sec. 1. Be itenacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the state of Michigan, That it shall 
be the duty of the president of the board of trustees of 
every organized academy or literary or collegiate in- 
stitution, heretofore incorporated, or hereafter to be 
incorporated, to cause to be made out by the principal 





instructor or other proper officer, andforwarded by 


mail or otherwise, to the office of the superintendent 
of public instruction, between the first and fifteenth 
days of December in each year, a report setting fort! 
the amount and estimated value of real estate owned 
by the corporation, the of other funds and en- 
dowments, and the yearly income from all sources, 
the number of instructors, the number of students in 
the different classes, the studies pursued and the 
books used, the course of instruction, the terms of tui- 
tion, and such other matters as may be specially re- 
quested by said superintendent, or as may de deemed 
proper by the president or principal of such acadec- 
mies or institutes, to enable the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction to lay before the legislature a fair and 
full exhibit of the affairs and condition of said institu- 
tions. Approved March 4, 1839. 
(A Copy.) Ranpotrn MAnntne, 
Secretary of State. 


ERRORS OF SPEECH. 
We often see and hear such phrases as_ the follow- 
ing.—A good many or a good deal, for, a great many 
and fret deal; the two first and two last verses, for, 








the first two and last two verses; on account of his t/l 
health, for, on account of his illness; Ido not think he 
will recover, for, 1 think he will not recover; a fine 
prece of clcth, for, a piece of fine cloth; he is illy qual- 
ified, for, he is al quallified; there are a good many 
exceedingly well written articles, for, a great many er- 
ceedingly well written articles; you are very much mis- 
taken in your supposition, for, you very much mistake 
in your supposition; this house to let, for, this house to 
be let; this office is open from 10 to 4; for, ten ti? four; 
he jeopardized every thing, for, he jeoparded every 
thing —New York Mirror. 





Extracis from “Public and Private Economy.” 
BY T SEDGWICK. 

We consider education one of the great blessings 
of life; we obtain our books, our teachers, our leisure 
for study for ourselves, and our children, by means of 
our surplus wealth; thatis, the portion, which is over 
and above, what we demand for more necessary 
things. But the greater part of our ancestors had no 
property to enable them to buy these blessings, for 
they are always bought, and often at a great price.— 
It was not till the eleventh century, that the art of ma- 
king paper was known. In those dark ages, the 
price of books was so high, that persons of moderate 
fortune could not afford to buy them. A certain coun- 
tess of Anjuo, paid for the homilies of Haimon, two 
hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, and the same 
quantity ofrye and millet. When a person madea 
present of a book to a church or monastery, in whicb 
were the only libraries in those days; he gave it for 
the salvation ofhis soul. In that poverty-stricken age, 
itwas usual for persons who could not write their 
names, to make the sign ofthe cross. Even, at this 
day, illiterate people, who cannot write, sign deeds 
and other papers, by making two strokes with the pen 
in the form of a cross, and we say of a man who does 
this, that “he does not write his name but makes his 
cross.” People now, who can buy education, al- 
ways learn to write; butinthose days, and as late as 
the fourteenth century, Du Guesclin, constable of 
France, and the greatest man in the state, could not 
write his name. 

* * 7 * ~ * 

In the year seventeen hundred and ninety, the pop- 
ulation oft the United States amounted to 3,894,635, in 
the year eighteen hundred and thirty, the population 
of the States and Ternitories was 12,859,194. This is 
a prodigious rate ofincrease in forty years, and ina 
few instances only, has been known to take place in 
any other part of the world. This increase eannot 
take place in new countries without a corresponding 
increase of property. All, or agreater part of the new 
settlers, must save something, or there would be no 
provision for other new settlers. New settlers would 
never resort to a country of which they had heard, 
that it had made no progress, that after twenty or thir- 
ty years, it was as much a wilderness as ever. It is 
the increase of property that enables a people to mul- 
tiply, just as itis an abundance of foed that increases 
the number of animals; food is the only property, gen- 
erally, that the brute needs; it makes an inconsidera- 
ble portion ofthat of a civilized man. If we wish, 
then, to see the world peopled with beings, who have 
comfortable food, drink, clothes, and places in which 
to sleep, and something more with which to help, in- 
struct, and delight each other, we must inculcate the 
duty of economy, of saving over and above’ what we 
earn. This is not the duty of every man, for upon 
some, (though very few,) there are such claims, that 
they are bound to spend more than their incomes; 
but itis the duty of most men to increase their stores, 
otherwise the world would be at a stand. 
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Orrice or Sup. Pus. Instruction, 
Marshall, March 25, 1839 

Agreeable to the provisions of an “ Act relative to 
School Books, and books for School District Libraries, 
approved March 4, 1839,” the undersigned hereby re- 
commends to be used in the several classes in the Pri- 
mary Schools throughout the’ State, the follewing 
works : 

Hazen’s Symbolical Primer. 

Gallaudet’s Mother’s Primer. 

Elemen Spelling Book. 

} aomin ane ene orpsa pr ike 
untington’s Geography and Atlas. 

Colburn’s Mental ober 

Willson’s Practical Arithmetic, 

Young Reader. 

pase | to Easy Lessons. 

American Class Reader, 

Moral Instructor, 

Book of Commerce. 

It‘is proper to remark that the Primers above selec- 
ted, are adapted merely to the capacity of beginners, 
and should precede the use of the Elementary Spell- 
ing Book. Huntington's Geography is selected, not 
only b itisd d to be an excellent work, but 
in consequence of its eer ma | a larger and a smaller 
book ; the latter being adapted to younger classes, 
who usually mutilate the ks first put into their 
hands,thus making additional expense for the purchase 
of others. Mental Arithmetic ought always to be 
studied attentively before the introduction of the Prac- 
tical. With the latter, the black board should be used. 

The “Mental Instructor” contains some of the first 
principles of ethics, and is adapted to the capacity of 
youth. The Book of Commerce, heretofore noticed 
in the Journal of Education, contains more valuable 
information than can be found in any other work of its 
size. It should be studied, and occasionally may be 
used as nreading book. To this list a Grammar will 
be added as soon as the undersigned has time and 
health sufficient to examine with care one or two, now 
in his possession, and also a work on Political Econo- 
my, fitted for Common Schools. 

FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 

Is recommended, Common School Library of Use- 
fuland Entertaining Knowledge, published in New 
York—T'he School Divers, ublished in Philadelphia. 
The latter consists suindinsity of Biography, History, 
&c., and is adapted to the fem a class of readers. 

The * Common School Library,” about to be pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, will undoubtedly be found 
worthy of a place ineverySchool Library. 

JOHN D. PIERCE, 
Sup. Pub. Instruction. 








Tur AMERICAN Common Scuoou Society or- 
FERS A PREMIUM] OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR 
THE BEST TRACT (NOT EXCEEDING EIGHT 12 mo 
PAGES) UPON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A TEACHER 
IN Primary ScHOOLS, AND THE MOST EFFICIENT 
MODE OF DISCHARGING HIS DUTIES. 

&- Communications to be directed, previous to Sep- 
tember next, tothe careof J, O. TAYLOR, Sec. 


BRANCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Mi- 
CHIGAN. 





By request of the Committee on behalf of the Board 
of Regents, we insert the “Code of Laws for the Gov- 
ernment of the Branches of the University.” There are 
now established six branches; one at Pontiac, in the 
county of Oakland, to which a Principal (George P. 
Williams, A. M.) was appointed September 15, 1837; 
ane at Monroe, Rey. Samuel Center, Principal, ap- 
pointed Feb. 19, 1838—Saline Hough, A. M., assist- 
ant; one at Kalamazoo, George B. Eastman, A. M., 
Principal, appointed May 1, 1838; one at Detroit, Rev. 
Chauncey W. Fitch, Principal, appointed May 20, 
1838, and two assistants—Andrew Harris, Ist assistant 
Moses W. Gray, 2d assistant; one at Niles, Rev. J. 
Whiting, A. M., Principal, appointed Sept. 15, 1838, 

There are now in the Monroe branch, 64 students; 
in the Pontiac branch, 43; in the Detroit branch, 72; 
in the Kalamazoo branch, 29; in the Niles branch, 16; 
Total, 204. A branch-has recently been established 
at White Pigeon, of which the Rev. Mr. Newberry is 
Principal. What number of students in this branch 
we do not know. It will be seen that four out of six 
Principals are clergymen, and the other two are pious 
men, and have been candidates for holy orders. Itis 





| and the time and circumstances of their leaving the in- 


a matter of congratulation, with the friends of Educa- 
tion, here and elsewhere, that men of high moral and 
intellectual character have been selected to fill these 
important offices. The Committee, upon whom has 
devolved the duty of selecting teachers in the branch- 
es, have been untiring in their efforts to procure such 
as were eminently qualified for their vocation, and are 
deserving of much praise for their efforts in thus en- 
deavoring to advance the general standard of right ed- 
ucation. “Recognizing the fact,” say the Committee, 
that “righteousness exalteth a nation,” and that “sin 
is a reproach to any people,” the Regents have been 
studiously careful, in all their appointments, not only 
to select instructors of high intellectual attainment, 
but also such as are of well established character for 
their reverence and confidence.in the attributes of the 
Ruler ofthe Universe and disposer of all events, as 
he has revealed himself in his word, and who recog- 
nize his law as always binding and forming the rule 
of our actions.” 

The Committee, to whom this part of the great work 
of Education is entrusted, will be faithful to the trust 
reposed in them; their well known character is a suf- 
ficient guarantee that the cause of sound education 
will prosper in their hands. 


LAWS 
FOR THE BRANCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
CHAPTER I.—OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

1. The Executive authority for the government of the 
Branches of the University shall be vested in the Prin- 
cipal and such other instructors as the Regents shall 
associate with him for that purpose, who shall be styl- 
ed the Immediate Government of the —- + 
Branch of the University of Michigan. It shall be their 
duty to educate and instruct the students in the seve- 
ral departments of learning directed to be taught in the 
branches of the University, to encourage them in the 
acquisition of knowledge and the practice of virtue, 
to counsel and warn the offending and faithfully ad- 
minister the laws established by the Regents. 

2. The Principal may convene meetings of the Im- 
mediate Government for business, at which he shall 
preside; and a majority of the members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

3. The Principal shall faithfully record all acts of 
the Immediate Government, and his record shall be 
open to the inspection of the Regents, or of the respec- 
tive Board of Visiters, whenever either body shall de- 
sire it. 

4: THe Principal shall keep a book in which he 
shall register the name and age of each student, the 
date of the admission of each, together with the name 
and residence of his parent or guardian, (noting par- 
ticularly whether they be citizens of this state or not) 





stitution. 

5. The Principal shall report to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and Board of Regents, within ten 
days after the commencement of each term, the num- 
ber of students in attendance, the various studies pur- 
sued by them, the number pursuing each particular 
branch, the manner in which they are studied; the 
number of instructors employed, the aggregate time 
devoted by all instructors, the time devoted by each, 
the manner in which each discharges his duty, the 
success of their instructions, together with all such 
other particulars as the Superintendent or board of Re- 
gents may specially require; and he shall also make 
such suggestions for improvement in the method of 
instruction and internal economy of the Institution as 
may occur to him. 

6. Whenever any branch of the University shall be 
fully established, and annually thereafter, the Regents 
shall appoint for such branch, a Board of Visiters, five 
in number, whose duty it shall be to superintend a 
public examination of the students at the close of each 
term, and to report to the Regents the results of each 
such examination,recommending any alterationswhich 
they may deem beneficial in the laws, government, 
discipline, course of studies, or other matters apper- 
pe to their particular branch, or the branches ge- 
nerally. 

7. All questions relating to the general administra- 
tion of each branch, arising between members of the 
Immediate Government, or between the Immediate 
Government and students, their parents or guardians, 
shall be submitted to the Board of Visiters, to be by 








them decided, subject to an appeal to the Board of Re- | 


gents:—and a meeting of the Board of Visiters may at 
any time be convened by the’ Principal, or by any 
two of.their own number, by giving seasonable notice 
of the time and place for such meeting. 

a are for —_ _—— = * eae man- 
ner be appoinied annually by the of Regents, 
who shall enter into such bonds as they shall prescribe 
with securities to be approved by the Principal and 
Board of Visiters, for the faithful disbursement or ren- 
dition of all moneys which may come into his hands 
by virtue of his office, and for the faithfu! discharge 
of the duties which may devolve upon him in conse- 
quence of such trust. 


CHAPTER II'—OF ADMISSION INTO THE INSTITU- 
TION. 

1. Every applicant, in order to his admission as a 
student in any branch of the University, must produce 
satisfactory evidence that he sustains a good moral 
character, and undergo, in the presence, and to the sa- 
tisfaction of the Board of Visiters, or a committee of 
their number, an approved examination, by the Prin- 
cipal, in reading, spelling, writing, the elements of 
English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. 

2, The regular time for admission shall be at the 
commencement of each term; and none can be ad- 
mitted for a shorter period than one term:—Provided, 
that the Principal and Board of Visiters may, in their 
discretion, admit students during the term. 

3. Tuition, shall in all cases be paid in advance to 
the Treasurer of the branch, or satisfactory security 
be given for its payment at the close of the term. 

4. The laws br the government of the Institution 
shall be publicly read in the audience of all the stu- 
dents on the-first Monday of each month, and no plea 
of ignorance of any of them shall be admitted in exten- 
uation of their violation. 


CHAPTER III.—STUDIES AND EXAMINATIONS. 

1. The studies pursued in the Institution shall em- 
brace reviews of English grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic, and such branches in the Se artmentss of 
English literature—Mathematics and Physics—the 
Languages-—and Intellectual, Political and Moral 
Science, as shall be necessary to qualify young men 
for the University, for teaching, or for business. 

2. No text book shall be used except those authori- 
zed by the Regents. 

3. ‘The arrangement of studies and the appointment 
of all exercises in them, shall be under the direction of 
the Principal. 


CHAPTER IV.—VACATIONS, BUILDINGS, &c. 

1. Vacations shall be from the 15th of August to the 
15th September; from the 24th December to the 8th 
January; and from the 15th April to the Ist May; and 
no holidays shall be allowed during eithes ofthe terms, 
the 4th of July excepted. 

1. No student shall absent himself from the institu- 
tion in term without permission from the Principal. 

3. No student shall occupy a room in the buildings 
of the Institution, or change his room, make alterations 
or repairs, without leave from the Principal. 

4. All damages done to the property of the Institu- 
tution shall be repaired at the expense of the aggres- 
sors, if they are ascertained; otherwise at the expense 
of all the students. Offences against cleanliness shali 
be regarded as damages. 

5. The Principal and the Board of Visiters appoint- 
ed by the Regents, shall inspect the buildings, at least 
once in each term, to take note of all such violations, 
and make assessment of damages accordingly. 

6. The Treasurer shall employ suitable persons to 
procure wood, ring the bell, and perform other neces- 
sary offices; the expense of which will be defrayed 
out of moneys arising from tuition fees. 

CHAPTER V.—HOURS OF STUDY—RELIGIOUS EXER- 
CISES—GENERAL DEPORTMENT. 

1. To prevent unnecessary interruptions of study, 
the time from sunrise till breakfast; from eight o'clock 
A. M. till twelve M.; from two till five P. M.; and du- 
ring the autumnal and winter terms, from half past 6 
till nine P. M., shall be specially regarded as hours of 
study, and during these hours, each student is requir- 
ed to attend to his duties as a member of the Institu- 
tion, and avoid any thing which may interfere with 
the duties of others, 

2. The exercises of each day shall be opened with 
the reading of the Scriptures and prayer; at which 
time every student, unless specially excused by the 
Principal, or at the request of the parent or guardian, 
shall be present. Every student shall also attend such 
place or places of public worship, on such day or days 
of the week, as his parent or guardian shall designate; 
and during those days so set apart, nothing may be 
done by any student which shall disturb the religious 
exercises of any other. 

3. Monitors shall be appointed by the Principal, 
who shall report all absences from religious exercises 
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and tardiness atthe same, which, together with ab- 
sences from recitation, and other omissions of duty, 
shall be noted and registered by the government. 


4. It shallbe the duty of each student, whenever } 


he may have an excuse for any apparent violation of 
the laws of the Institution, voluntarily to offer the 
same to the Principa 

5. The conduct of the students towards all men,and 
particularly towards their instructors, isto be regula 
ted by those plain rules of politeness, honor and reli- 
gion, which are binding on every free and virtuous 
community. They shall conform to-every requisition 
of the officers of the Institution which may arise from 
their relations as instructors and consellors, and as 
good citizens they are required to use all Jawful exer- 
tions to prevent and expose all violations of the laws 
of God, and the country, and whatevr is at variance 
with the objects of the University. 

6. In order that the government of the Institution 
may be enabled, the more effectually, to guard the 
students from evil, no student from abroad may board 
or reside in any place disapproved of by them, and 
any of them shall be readily admitted into the rooms 
ofany such student at any time, and into the rooms of 
all students oecupying rooms in the buildings of the 








University, and if not admitted, an entrance by force 


may be made, and all damages thence arising shall be | 


= by the student offending. Every thing in the 
i 


nildings of the Institution shall be accessible to any | 


officer. . 

7. Penalties, in cases where the pupil is not more 
than fourteen years of age, and when the misdemean- 
or does not require suspension from the privileges of 
the University, shall be at the discretion of the instruc- 
tors, subject to the control of the Principal. In all ca- 
ses when a student, after repeated counsel and warn- 
ing from the Government, appears to be incorrigibly | 
indolent, troublesome or vicious, and is, in the opinion | 
of two-thirds of the officers. an injurions member of 
the Institution, noticejshall be given to his parent or 
guardian, and his connection with the University dis- 
solved. 

8. At the close of each term, a condensed statement 
ofthe results of those records which go to designate 
the conduct and attainments of each student, shall be 
transmitted to their respective parents or guardians. 

9. On the penult day of each term, honors shall be 
awarded to the students of each class, by ballot, to 
those who shall be adjudged to stand, in their respect- 
ive classes, first and second highest, as follows:— 

1, For uniform correct de portment, and regularity 
of attendance; 

2. For general excellence in the exercises of their 
class. 

Honors shall at the same time be likewise awarded 
by the Principal or immediate instructor of the class, 
for excellence in translations, compositions, or other 
special exercises to be designated by the teacher of 
the class. And the teacher shall cause the names, 
with the honors awarded, to be published in one or 
more of the newspapers of the county or district where 
the branch shall be located. 

CHAPTER VI.—OF TERM BILL. 

1. The charges for tuition for each student, who is | 
a eitizen of the State, sha"! be $10 per academic year, 
except in the branches in the cities of Detroit and sfon- 
roe, where said charges shall be $15 per annum; and 
one dollar of such tuition fees shall be appropriated 
for the increase of the branch library. 

2. If any student shall leave, or be dismissed before 
the middle of the term, he shall be charged for one 
half of the same; and ifafter the midd_c, forthe whole. 

3. If a student, not having received a dismission, ab- 
sent himself for one whole term, he shall be deemed 
thereby to have relingvished his connexion with the 
University, and no charges shall be made against him 
after that term. 

CHAPTER Vii -- 0 DiSMISSIONS. 

1. Any student, not 2 senor, or whose parent or 
guardian requests it, may !io ve a certificate of dismis- 
sion under the signature o7 fe Principal, if he sustains 
a good character, and all: 2s of the University are sa- 
tisfied; but the certificat. may not contain any thing 
respecting his scholarshiy unless he be examined for 
that purpose. 

CHAPTER VIII.—-OF THE LIBRARY. 

1. 'The library of each branch shall be open to the 
students and officers thereof, under such regulations 
and bye-laws, as shall be prescribed by the Principal 
and Board of Visiters. 


LIST OF TEXT BOOKS * 
FOR THE BRANCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 





Webster's English Grammer. 


Grimshaw's History of the United States. 
d f § 


lo lo =O 
Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s Rome. 
do do Greece. 
Tytler’s Universal History. 
Kames’ Elements of Criticism. 
Porter’s Rhetorical Reader. 
Newman’s Rhetoric. 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 
Davies’ Arithmetic. 
* — Bourden’s Algebra. 
Legendre’s Geometry. 
Surveying. 
Descriptive Geometry. 
Bridge’s Conic Sections. 
Olmstead’s Natural Philosophy. 
Wvodbridge’s and Willard’s Geography. 
Jone’s Chemistry, (conversations.) 
Smellies’ Philosophy of Natural History. 
Marsh’s Book Keeping. 
Gregory’s Mathematics for practical men. 
Comstock’s Mineralogy. 
do Geology. 
do Physiology. 
LANGUAGES. 
De Lacy’s General Grammar. 
Andrew’s and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 
do do Reader. 
Latin Grammar. 
Phedrus’ Fables. Cicero's Orations. 
Virgil, Sallust, Livy. 
Cicero’s ‘Tusculan Questions. 
Cicero de Officis. 
Horace, ‘Tacitus. 
Dellaway’s Roman Antiquities. 
Goodrich’s Greek Crammar. 
Valpy’s Greek Exercises. 
Jacob’s Greek Reader. 
Greek Testament. Greca Majora. 
Cleveland’s Grecian Antiquities. 
INTELLECTUAL, FOLITICAL, AND MORAL SCIENCE. 
Whately’s Logic. 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy. 
do Moral do 
Duer’s Outlines of Constitution! 
Conversations on Political Economy. 
Me Vickar’s Potical Economy. 
Melivaine’s Evidences of Christianity. 
Wayland’s Moral Science. 


STUDIES.—FIRST YEAR. 
ENGLISH. 
Terms. i 
Ist—Arithmetie, (simple numbers.) 
Geography, Math. and Physical structure of Earth. 
History United States. 
2d——Arithmetic, (denominate numbers.) 
Geography, questions on maps and drawing. 
History United States, commenced. 
2d—Arithmetic, through donominate fractions. 
Geography, Physical to grand divisions of Earth. 
History England. 
LATIN. 
lst—Grammar. 
Exercises, Latin Forms. 
2d—Grammar, Etymology reviewed. 
Exercises, Latin Forms. 
Reader, commenced. 
3d—Grammar, Syntax reviewed. 
Exercises, Syntax. 
Reader, finished. 
SECOND YEAR 
, ENGLISH. 
TERMs. 
ist--Arithmetic, through Reduction of Currencies. 
Geography, Physical, completed. 
History, Roman, through Geography of Empire. 
2d—Arithmetic, through Equation of Payments. 
Geography, Civil to National Character. 
History Roman Commonwealth. 
3d— Arithmetic completed 
Geography, Civil, completed. 
History Roman Empire. 
LATIN. 


lst—Grammar, Etymology and Syntax reviewed, 
. and Prosody. 
Exercises continued. 
Pheedrus. 
2d—Grammar reviewed. 
Exercises continued, 
Phedrus finished, Cicero’s Orations. 
3d—Cicero, finished. 
Exercises continued, 
Translations from Latin into English. 





GREEE. 
Ist—Grammer. 
£xercises, Greek Forms. 
2d—Grammar, Etymology reviowed. 
Exercises, Greek Forms. 
Reader, to contract Verbs. 
(—Grammar reviewed, 
Exereises, Syntax, 
Reader, to Mythological Dialogues. 
THIRD YEAR. 
ENGLISH. 
TERMS. 
Geography, Statistical through Western Hemie 
ere. 
Rhetorical exercises, inflexion. 
History, Grecian. 
2d—Geography, statistical completed 
Rhetorical exercises, Emphasis 
History, Grecian, completed. 
- 3d—Arithmetic reviewed. 
eography, Ancient. 
hereon exercises, Modulation. 
LATIN. 
1st—Grammar, Prosody. 
Virgil, Bucolics, and three books Eneid. 
Exercises and translations. 
2d—Virgil, 4,5 and 6 Aineid 
Exercises, Prosody. 
Translations, &c. 
3d—Review of Latin. 
GREEK. 
Ist—Grammar reviewed, Prosody 
Exercises continued. 
New Testament, Gospel of John and Acte 
3d—Review of Greek. 


DEPARTMENTMENT FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS. 


STUDIES. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—FIRST YEAR 
TERMS. 

Ist—English Language, and Rhetorical Exercises 
2d—History of the United States. 
3d—General History, commenced. 

SECOND YEAR. 
Ist—History continued, Elocution and Composition 
2d—Rhetoric and Composition, History continued 
3d—Elo cution and Composition. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Ist—Elocution and Composition. 
2d—-Elocution and Composition. 
3d—History reviewed—Composition. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 
FIRST YEAR. 
TERMs. 
Ist— Arithmetic reviewed. 
2d—Geography, including use of Globes and con 
struction of Maps—Book Keeping. 
—Drawing and Algebra, commenced. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Ist—Algebra finished, and Geometry commenced 
2d—Practical Geometry finished—~Mathematics, 
commenced—Animal Physiology. 
3d—Practical Mathematics finished. 
THIRD YEAR, 
Ist—Natural Phylosophy, commenced. 
2d—Practical Geometry fishished—Chemistry and 
Vegetable Physiology. 


INTELLECTUAL, POLITICAL AND MORAL 
SCIENCE. 
SECOND YEAR. 
TERMS. 
3d—Logiec. 
THIRD YEAR. 
_ Ist—Political Eeonomy, and Evidences of Christian 
ity. 
2d—Outlines of Constitution. 
38—Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and Art of- 
Teaching. 





"JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. _ 
HENRY C. BUNCE, Painter. 


Terms or supscaiption.—For a single copy, One Dol 
lar per annum, payable, in all cases, in advance. 

All communications intended for this paper, may be 
addressed, post paid, to the publishers, at Marshall, 
Calhoun county; and all subscriptions must be paid to 
the Publishers, at Marshall, or at this office, or to their 
Agents, ALEXANDER MeFarren, at the American Sunday 
School Depository, and Wa. 8. Lee, office of Indian Af- 
fairs, Detroit. 








